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FLORENCE I. ADAMS 


LORENCE I. ADAMS, in the twenty-eighth 
year of her service with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and in the fifty-sixth year of 

her connection with printing and publishing, retired 
on October 1. This issue of the paper is the last she 
will work on regularly. Her place has been taken by 
Miss May A. Philip, who this month completes three 
years of work with us. 

The editor cannot write anything perfunctory 
about Miss Adams and her work. He is inhibited 
by his feelings, his sense of gratitude and his genuine 
admiration. He recognizes clearly the danger of 
letting emotion rule the pen at such a time and of 
doing something displeasing to a beloved associate, 
but he must have his say. 

Miss Adams is seventy-six years of age, but is 
not old: straight, light on her feet, quick in her move- 
ments, she comes up the street to her work with the 
same poised, erect, graceful carriage as always. She 
is not old mentally: she can prepare copy, read proofs, 
supervise make-up, rewrite articles, fill gaps, pass 
judgment, with the speed and efficiency of earlier days. 

Nor does she want to retire. She loves her work. 
It is a bitter experience for her to give it up. And 
after what we have written, it is hardly necessary for 
us to add that we do not want her to retire. 

Then why has the decision been made? It has 
been made because she has seen too many folks in the 
church hang on to jobs after their powers have begun 
to slacken and even after they have become utterly 
unfit. She has known of the embarrassment of boards 
and executives, of standing committees and trustees, 
who have been faced with the disagreeable duty of 
making a change. She has beheld them time without 
number refuse to do their duty, and in consequence 
she has seen the weakening or the loss of a church. 
She long ago made up her mind that she would set a 
date for retirement and stick to it, no matter what 
anyone said. That is exactly what she did some 
months ago, setting the date so that she could see the 
paper through the hardest task of a biennium, the re- 
porting of a General Convention. 

Miss Adams has been a trusted adviser in every 
department of the paper. This does not mean that 
she can be held responsible for editorial policy, for 
we have done many things that she could not endorse. 
But her counsel has saved us from many mistakes, 


and has helped to give us a broader view of contro- 
versial matters. 

In the use of the English language she has few 
equals. Not only has she caught mistakes of editors 
and contributors that are due to carelessness, but she 
has caught mistakes, including our own, due to ig- 
norance. She is not infallible, of course, and all that 
we are trying to say is that here is a woman who knows 
the English language as few workers on papers such 
as ours know it. 

To say that she has a New England conscience 
is to put it mildly. She has come to work when most 
of us would have been in bed. She is a stoic if ever 
there was one. She has an iron will as well as a clear 
head. Probably both iron will and clear head are 
responsible for the fact that there has been no fare- 
well dinner or party for her. We have respected her 
too much to attempt to overrule her decision on that 
point. 

Born in Bethel, Vt., of an old Universalist family, 
she has exhibited the leading characteristics of the 
best Vermonters and the best Universalists. Simple, 
unostentatious, hard-working, compelled to make one 
dollar do the work of five, loyal to the death to home 
duties and obligations, as well as to work, deprived 
of many opportunities that her intelligent mind 
would have appreciated, severe on carelessness or 
sham, helping others all that she could, she has 
walked a path that has made us admire and love her 
as a woman as well as respect her asa fellow craftsman. 
A sense of justice makes us write these words. She 
never will have the recognition that her character, 
her talents, and her work justify. 

She is not dead by a long shot. God grant her 
long years freed from some of her burdens, both per- 
sonal and official! She has walked like a Spartan 
soldier. She has done a faithful, loyal, inspiring work. 

* 1K 


OUR RELIEF OFFERING 


UR offering for War Relief authorized by the 
General Convention for October 5, has been 
postponed until a later date in the fall. Doctor 

Cummins, General Superintendent, and Doctor Rea- 
mon, chairman of the Universalist War. Relief Com- 
mittee, saw at once that the time between the close 
of the convention and October 5 was too short. There 
are advantages in taking the offering when other de- 
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nominations are taking their offerings, but there are 
greater advantages in preliminary spade work. 

The Convention put itself back of the war relief 
work, the Board at the October meeting will do the 
practical things necessary to ensure that Universalists 
understand all that is involved, and the Leader will 
co-operate in every way possible. 

* * 


THE VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS AND SOME 
OTHER ONES 
ORE than eighteen centuries before Columbus 
sailed on the most memorable voyage in 
human history, men were discussing the 
sphericity of the earth and the possibility of going 
east by sailing west. Aristotle, who lived 384 to 322 
B. C., concluded from study of the stars that the 
earth was round. ‘Wherefore we may judge,” he 
wrote, “that those persons who connect the region in 
the neighborhood of the Pillars of Hercules with that 
towards India, and who assert in this way that the sea 
is one, do not assert things very improbable.’”’ And 
from the days of Aristotle, John Fiske tells us, men 
learned in physical science accepted the theory that 
the earth was round. 

Seneca, the Roman, who lived in the first century 
of the Christian era, made a striking prophecy in one 
of his tragedies. ‘“Tnere will come a time,” he says, 
‘fn the later years, when Ocean shall loosen the 
bonds by which we have been confined and when an 
immense land shall be revealed.” 

Many others in the intervening centuries wrote 
on the subject. Eighteen years before Columbus 
sailed, he had an interesting correspondence with 
Toscanelli, and the letters back and forth are of 
deepest interest and significance. 'Toscanelli, whose 
counsel was sought by kings, was an enthusiastic 
believer in the possibility of reaching the spice islands 
by a westward route. It was Toscanelli who sent to 
Columbus a copy of a chart that a little while before 
he had made for the king of Portugal, which showed 
the Atlantic Ocean as he conceived it to be. No 
American continent is shown on it. The entire 
voyage of Columbus was based on a geographical 
blunder, but back of the blunder was a correct theory 
that had in it most momentous possibilities. 

The ideas that one could reach the far east from 
the west were in the air. As John Fiske writes in 
his ‘Discovery of America,” “What Columbus did 
was not to originate them (the ideas) but to incar- 
nate them in facts and breathe into them the breath 
of life. It was one thing to suggest as a theoretical 
possibility that Cathay might be reached by sailing 
westward; and it was quite another thing to prove 
that the enterprise was feasible with the ships and in- 
struments then at command.”’ 

Or, as Fiske remarks in an earlier passage, ‘“The 
originality of Columbus did not consist in his conceiv- 
ing the possibility of reaching the shores of Cathay 
by sailing west, but in his conceiving it in such dis- 
tinct and practical shape as to be ready to make the 
adventure in his own person.” 

There never can be another voyage like that of 
Christopher Columbus. The reunion of two halves 
of the world after 50,000 years or more of separation 
cannot be done twice. But there are other voyages 
still to come. For eighteen or nineteen centuries 
other great ideas have been in the air, accepted by the 
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majority as true, waiting to be organized. Some of 
those who sail on these voyages are likely to be sent 
home at last in chains and in disgrace. But some 
Columbus eventually will bring to this waiting world 
a federation of nations, a co-operative plan, a world 
court, and not only the end of war for all time but the 
machinery through which good will and brotherhood 


can operate among all the races of men. 
* * 


THE FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 


OME wise people drafted the recommendation 
passed by the General Convention concerning 
the Forward Together Program. It was: 

We recommend that the General Convention recog- 
nize the many worthy achievements of constructive 
churchmanship accomplished through the Forward 
Together Program in the first phase of its effort; that 
the Convention approve the continuance of the Forward 
Together movement with such changes and enlarge- 
ment as through experience, insight and co-operative 
deliberation may commend themselves to the Forward 
Together Committee, the Board of Trustees, the Cen- 
tral Planning Council, the local churches and State 
Conventions, in the hope that deeper unity and effec- 
tiveness may strengthen thes piritual resources of the 
church. 


There was disagreement in the Convention as 
to the Forward Together Program. Some said pri- 
vately that its usefulness was ended and others said 
privately that it had in it great possibilities of good. 

What the Convention said about it is in the 
recommendation which was passed unanimously. It 
said in substance that the program had done many 
good things, that such changes as insight and ex- 
perience showed to be wise should be made, and that 
everybody concerned should sit down, take stock and 
make new plans. 

If some State Conventions and some local 
churches are indifferent to the program or critical of 
it, the plan is to bring them into conference, talk it 
over, find the basis of criticism and agree on what 
Professor MacLean calls “realizable objectives.” 

The Convention in dealing with this matter re- 
spected fully the rights of the Forward Together 
Committee and the General Convention Board, but 
called in the Central Planning Council also to confer 
and to help plan. 

In the glow of enthusiasm all of us are inclined 
to make claims for work that we are doing which 
cannot be substantiated by the facts. That has been 
one point of attack upon the program. It would be 
folly to argue the matter. Let the facts do the 
demonstrating. The facts will come out. Nobody 
wants to minimize them. In these hard days for en- 
terprises of idealism and human service, we are much 
more inclined to shout hallelujah over all the good news. 

If, two years from now, we can say truthfully 
that the morale of our ministers has been strengthened, 
the work of the local churches has been increased, 
the confidence of the rank and file of us has grown, 
the spiritual life of all of us has been enriched and 
service of suffering people has gone on, we can count 
the program a success whether we have one new 
church or ten and have raised ten thousand dollars or 
fifty. 

The test of programs, churches, papers, con- 
ventions and every other agency now and always is, 
“What are we doing to help mankind?” 
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III — Civilization and Supremacy of Law 
Ralph Albertson 


LL civilization implies some kind of law. Our 
civilization is built upon democratic law and 
the supremacy of that law over all persons. 

So we have, as a distinctive and essential feature of 
our modern Western civilization, government by law 
anstead of by persons. It is called democracy, but 
democracy is a word of loose definition and we should 
avoid interminable arguments about words of loose 
definition. 

By democratic law we must mean, of course, such 
law as is upheld by general public opinion; and such 
law, even though it may originate in ukase or decree, 
is usually enacted in concrete form by some kind of 
public assembly. It is law that is backed by public 
sentiment, and that applies to rulers and officials as 
well as to the commonest man. 

. When law is supreme instead of persons, con- 
tracts are likely to be valid, property is reasonably 
secure, and the rights of individual men as against 
government have protection. 

The supremacy of law was won by England in 
what is known as the revolution of 1688, the only 
event in English history incidentally which is gen- 
erally called a revolution. The dictum of the revolu- 
tion was: ‘‘The King is under the law.”’ 
of that dictum in the battle with the Stuarts was one 
of the great forward steps of man toward a high civi- 
lization, for since that time the supremacy of the law 
over rulers has spread over the West, overthrowing 
totalitarianism and giving its character to the West- 
ern world. It never conquered Russia, and Russia 
has never been truly a part of Western civilization. 
This dictum of civilization did, however, make some 
progress among the Germanic peoples. There was 
some ground for feeling that both the Kaiser and the 
Emperor were under the law in spite of their claims 
to divine right. 

Henry VIII and Elizabeth governed England, 
but George VI does not govern England. Nor does 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or the Supreme Court govern 
the United States. They are themselves governed by 
law. I must repeat that in most of modern Europe 
there has been a supremacy of law until now. The 
Napoleonic Code was about to curb its author when 
fate intervened. Metternich built a shelter of law 
about his own subordinate head. Both Bismarck 
and Napoleon III found it expedient to pretend to be 
within the law. In all the continent west of the 
Vistula and the Bosporus there has been for a century 
until now the prevailing assumption that all rulers 
were or should be under the law. It was not per- 
fectly obeyed. There were violations of law by rulers 
and officials and ambitious men, but the mandate of 
civilization had been inscribed upon the tablets, and 
the common consciousness of men approved and dis- 
approved the conduct of kings. There could be talk 
of divine right in Potsdam and in Vienna, but there 
was little exercise of it. It is very doubtful whether 
Wilhelm II or Franz Joseph could have murdered 
von Schleicher and von Fritsch in cold blood and got 
away with it. Today, however, there is no suprem- 
acy of law east of the Rhine. There is absolutism 
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of a man or gangs of men, and for this there is no place 
in Western civilization. The King of England must 
obey the law, but there is no human or social law 
that must be obeyed by Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin 
or the Son of Heaven. 

The Supremacy of Law has been supplanted in 
Europe by totalitarianism. Totalitarianism is not 
only the unlimited authority of one person; it is also 
the complete authority of this one person over all 
life, all property, all actions, all wordsand all thoughts 
of all people. There are no reservations. No sacred 
reserves are kept for the individual citizen. There 
is no real freedom. The government is a government 
by persons and not a government by law. 

We often say that an earmark of our civilization 
is democracy. This is true, and I might have put the 
word democracy at the head of this chapter, and also 
the word freedom, for they are both implied and in- 
cluded here. We are talking about democracy and 
about freedom when we talk about government by 
law. This is what democracy is. You can have a 
king under a democracy—you can have an emperor— 
provided he is under the law. 

There is an old differentiation between absolute 
monarchies and constitutional monarchies. A con- 
stitution was supposed to be the cornerstone of de- 
mocracy. But modern developments have taught us 
better. Only a constitution that puts the rulers and 
officials under the law has any significance here. 
Stalin gave the Russian soviets a much advertised 
constitution which was supposed to give Russia a 
superior democracy. It did not effectively put Stalin 
under the law and is, therefore, worthless. It gave 
no protection to the hundreds of victims of Stalin’s 
jealousy and suspicions who have been “‘purged”’ and 
“liquidated”’ (nice, modern words for murdered) 
under or since the constitution. Germany has a con- 
stitution, but Hitler is not under it. Norway and 
Holland had constitutions, and they were democracies 
because the King of Norway and the Queen of Hol- 
land were under the law. In the disputes about 
democracy this definition will be useful. You may 
have an aristocracy or a mass meeting. The impor- 
tant question is, Does every man come under the law? 
There have been democracies under other civilizations 
than ours. Democracy would not in itself give Europe 
back its modern civilization, but democracy is es- 
sential to it. Until Pétain and Laval and Quisling, 
as well as Hitler, are under the law, there will be a 
sorry civilization. 

Freedom, of course, is the child as well as the 
parent of democracy, and such freedom as is possible 
is a part of any high civilization. Here again, how- 
ever, we suffer from loose definition. Freedom is 
relative and limited. There are, nevertheless, certain 
specific liberties which within their bounds are es- 
sential to our civilization, for there can be no such 
thing as we are calling Western civilization except 
as it is the way of life of free men and women. 

In that civilization which has now been over- 
thrown in Europe and is threatened in the rest of the 
Western world, the freedoms of men had grown to 
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broader dimensions than ever were known before. 
Political freedom, industrial freedom, the personal 
freedoms of the Bill of Rights, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly, security from persecution and oppression, 
freedom of movement over the earth, freedom from 
the domination of rulers, even freedom from narrow 
dogma and ecclesiastical control, had made great 
strides in the world. All these freedoms were pro- 
tected by law and the peoples were governed by law. 

We hear much about the evils and weaknesses of 
democracy. We never soft-pedal them. They are 
always on the front page. Every corrupt practice, 
shortcoming, graft or inefficiency in our democratic 
governments, real or imaginary, every suspicion, every 
partisan charge and suspicion, are all news—front 
page news—and are the daily bread which our chil- 
dren share with us. Yet we know that the evils of 
personal government are greater. We know that our 
democratic governments are good. We know we 
can do something about the evils if we care enough 
about it, and we choose the evils of democracy against 
the evils of personal government. For only personal 
government can produce totalitarianism, and this is 
the greatest political evil that can befall mankind. 

It is the doctrine of Western civilization that 
governments exist for the sake of the people, that 
they derive their just powers from the continuing 
consent of the governed, that that government is best 
that governs not least perhaps but certainly not too 


much. Both in Britain and America there has been - 


an increase in functions of government, but always 
with the knowledge that the ultimate good is not 
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the government itself but the individual man. The 
justification of government is its service of man. 
And when man gives his life to the government, it is 
not for the government as an ultimate that he does it, 
but for the service that the government can be to 
other men as individuals. A man’s devotion to goy- 
ernment, therefore, is his devotion to his fellow men 
and his obedience is obedience to Law. 

Modern Western civilization had left the various 
stages of personal government in the past. It had out- 
grown the authorities and paternalisms, the caprices 
and insecurities, of autocratic personal governments. 
It was a democratic civilization, with more or less of 
democracy, with the faults and weaknesses as well as 
the virtues and strength which are inherent in de- 


mocracy. It was, and what is left of it still is, a 
civilization of progress and of hope. We had our 
“‘bosses,’’ but they did not boss us. We had our 


leaders, but we told them where to lead us and where 
to stop. We had our Ku Klux Klans, but we brought 
them to boot. We had our Huey Longs, but not too 
long. We had more freedom, more opportunity, 
more travel, more commerce, more novelties and more 
luxuries than human beings en masse had ever enjoyed 
before. We had relative quiet, comparative security, 
an improved diet, a lower death rate, a more cosmo- 
politan art, a more extensive literature, more reliable 
justice and vastly more individual enterprise than the 
world had ever seen before. 

And we had the hope of a still better—a much 
better—world! 

We had all this because we were living under gov- 
ernments of law instead of governments by persons. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLXX. A Month of Meetings in the Hollow 


Johannes 


T isasmall, wooden meetinghouse, but it is framed 
by forest trees and backed by the beautiful hills 

of Summit, and it stands near the edge of a 
mountain stream so surpassingly stony, in a country 
of stony creeks, that it is named Stony Creek. Though 
plain, the church has dignity, for it was built in the 
days before men made drab, odd-shaped buildings 
and called them churches. The Beards Hollow church 
fits its surroundings, and inside and out possesses the 
charm of simplicity. 

God gave us a day for the opening service that 
was full of beauty and peace. It was warm enough 
and cool enough. It was sunny with the perfect sun- 
shine that follows rain, and the air had life in it. At 
nine in the morning of that first Sunday, as one stood 
on the broad stone step of the church, he could see 
and hear no one. His eye could travel slowly over the 
meadows and pastures that stretch up the sides of 
Pine Mountain and Cobble, on to the dark mysteries 
of the steep woods. He could watch the smoke from 
one chimney where city people, perhaps, were prepar- 
ing breakfast, but human beings seemed far away. 
At eleven, human beings seemed to be swarming. 

The parking place across the road from the church 
was filled with motor cars, the horse-sheds were full 
too, and people were driving past the church to park 
by the side of the road or under the trees of an old 
orchard. The pews were full downstairs and up, the 


chairs were being carried to the platform at the right 
of the pulpit, and the minister saw one family that had 
peeped in climb back into the automobile and drive 
off. The men of the Hollow stayed outside to visit as 
their fathers had done before them, and they came in 
at the last minute to sit on steps or tuck themselves in 
where they could. 

There was little of the precision and perfection 
of the arrangements of most churches. The jobs to be 
done were done by those who saw the need and who 
stood nearest. The folding chairs were opened and 
placed by a member of the Dutch Reformed church 
of Lawyersville. The Madame saw that the beautiful 
flowers were put where they could contribute the most. 
The one tradition unchanged was that the “big man’’ 
had to ring the bell. With a crowd one has the feeling 
often that he is at an exhibition, but not in the little 
church at Beards Hollow. One knows that he is at 
church. Where summer boarders and farmers, city 
people and country people, come together in a meeting 
one often senses the gaps that separate people, but 
not so in these services. I may be relating what I 
alone feel, and not what is a fact, but I believe that 
what I here set down is more than fifty per cent true. 

People seem pleased with the services. They 
must be or they would not keep on coming back. 
They take part, and the singing in a great volume of 
sound rolls out of the open windows. If people feel 
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our failure to iterate some dogma of their own fellow- 
ship, they never mention it. Our experience strength- 
ens our conviction that the masses today welcome 
most heartily a plain statement of those great basic 
faiths which lie behind the dead husks of all the 
creeds. ‘“‘Creeds separate—faith unites.’”’ Not argu- 
ment that brings more argument, but quiet assump- 
tion that carries people along, is the method of all the 
preachers thus far in our summer services. 

We had a repair job to do this year, and for a time 
it seemed as if we could not find men to do it. But 
late in July the floor came up, the rotten joists and 
crossbeams were carried out, and new heavy timbers 
were put in, on which was laid a floor of eight-inch 
spruce boards. We bought the widest boards that we 
could find. Then the builders made the air spaces, 
so important in buildings where there is no cellar. Our 
painter, one of us in the Hollow, worked long hours to 
complete his part. As if this were not enough, he 
came with two dollars before the first service and 
said, ‘Use this for seed in the collection box.”’ That 
repair job cost the church $346.70, and the treasurer 
can tell to a penny where the money went without 
looking at his book. The ‘‘dozy”’ timbers served the 
preacher well as a subject for the first sermon. He 
stated it, ““When Foundation Timbers Get Dozy,’” 
and the text was, ““A wise man which built his house 
upon a rock.” Both hearing and doing the sayings 
came into the sermon of course, and there was some- 
thing about the people who cut themselves off from 
moral and religious influences as the timbers had been 
cut off from the outer air, and also about evil thoughts 
that make rotten planks in the brain until something 
snaps and we let our loved ones down just as the rotten 
timbers let down our floor. 

Between the first and last services, at which the 
writer preached, we had three preachers: the Rev. 
Rowland Gray-Smith, Ph. D., of Boston, a Unitarian, 
the Rev. Morris C. Skinner of Cobleskill, a Lutheran, 
and the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syra- 
cuse, a Universalist. 

Gray-Smith, a doctor of philosophy and a teacher 
of philosophy, might have been far above the con- 
gregation in his sermon, but he happens to be one of the 
scholars who are learned enough to be simple. His 
sermon on ‘‘Wings and Hands,” or vision and action 
in religion, had all the charm of the extempore, but it 
could have been published without alteration or re- 
vision as a contribution to literature. 

Skinner, the Lutheran pastor of Cobleskill, is a 
Schoharie County boy by birth. Educated outside 
the county but in New York State, he came back to 
the county to serve the Lutheran church at-Richmond- 
ville. It was a bitter pill for this parish to swallow 
when the larger village of Cobleskill called him. 
They consoled themselves with the reflection that they 
had had him for six happy years and that inevitably 
he would have been called away somewhere. For the 
service on August 17, his old friends rallied in such 
numbers that we had more than a full house, we had a 
packed house. And Skinner rose to the occasion. One 
could see that he had grown in his three years at 
Cobleskill. He preached a beautiful and uplifting 
sermon on “I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’’ The farmers were as de- 
lighted with the sermon as the Universalist layman, 
Harold §. Latham, vice-president of the Macmillan 
Company, New York, who drove up with his mother, 
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also a writer and editor, from his summer home at 
Onteora Park in the Catskills. Dealing with those 
basic ideas in religion which unite us all, Skinner gave 
a sermon that many another denomination, including 
our own, would have been proud to have at its Gen- 
eral Convention. 

We came up to our fourth service wondering if a 
deluge of rain would wash away the congregation, 
knowing that the law of averages ordained it, but the 
law was slow in operating and we had a cloudless sky 
with a touch of autumn in the air. 

The Reamons, four strong, appeared Saturday 
afternoon. We are no different from most folks—we 
like to see them all come. After dinner they walked 
up to the big meadow where a red fox put on an ex- 
hibition catching mice for them. It was a delightful 
touch of the wild. Also four strong, they rescued a 
young catbird that had managed to imprison himself 
inside the old wagon house and clear up in the peak. 

At the service Reamon brought a laugh with a 
letter which he read at the beginning of his sermon: 
“Dear Ellsworth: Stone piers under the church. 
Twelve by twelve crossbeams. Eight by ten joists. 
Double two-inch flooring. All ready for you, even 
for you. The walls of our Jericho are not going to fall 
no matter what ram’s horn you blow. Let us know 
approximately when to kill a beef critter and when 
to stay home to watch for you.” 

The church again was packed to the doors. A 
delegation of five Universalists from Morris, N. Y., 
led by their beloved pastor, the Rev. Fred G. Leonard, 
came early. Mr. Latham and his mother drove up 
again from Onteora. Bryant and Jones of Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., with a car full, had to sit up by the organ 
in order to have seats at all. Oneonta Universalists 
again were out in force. Miss Mary Harvey, editor 
of children’s books for the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany and superintendent of the church school at our 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
Eleanor G. Collie, minister of activities at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, surprised us 
by their presence, and pleased us by accepting for a 
night, from the hands of the Reamons, the keys of 
Joseph’s View. 

It may be that Universalists rally to hear a 
Universalist and Lutherans to hear a Lutheran, but 
it is just as likely that people rally to see and hear 
a man whom they know and love. Everybody lis- 
tened to Dr. Reamon’s sermon with breathless in- 
terest. It recognized the impossibility of discovering 
the Almighty to perfection. It made no attempt to 
hide the mystery of suffering. But it came back re- 
peatedly to the thought that the way to get light is 
to do the will, that as immutable as the laws of the 
stars are the laws of the moral order, and that as one 
works his way through the mysteries trying his best 
to follow Christ, he gets the conviction that ‘God is 
love.” The Rev. George Swart, Methodist, of Rich- 
mondville, wanted the sermon published forthwith. 
The Rev. Mr. Whitney of Warnerville and the Rev. 
Mr. Edwards, a Congregationalist of New Jersey, were 
equally pleased and equally in agreement. 

What a sight is our parking place after service, 
with groups walking over the grass and cars in per- 
fect order moving out to the new highway! Whata 
sight is the church yard, the grove, the open space in 
front of the horse-sheds, with groups shooting pic- 
tures, unpacking baskets, having an old-fashioned 
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visit or taking leave. There is about it all something 
of the peace and friendliness of an earlier day. 

Our basket collections have been $62.10, $58.74, 
$70.92, $56.77, and $64.00. Our offertory music has 
included a boys’ high school quartette, a ’cello soloist 
and three highly competent singers who sang in solo 
or duet. An unexpected feature of the last service 
was the presence of three of the children of the Rev. 
J. S. Paul, who for thirty-two years was the Lutheran 
pastor at Richmondville and Beards Hollow. Assisted 
by the wife of one of the sons, they formed a quartette 
and gave one of the old hymns. Their leadership also 
in the congregational singing was highly effective, and 
we had the best singing of the series. 

I had no idea that we could have the good 
weather for five successive Sundays, but we did. 
There were thunderstorms in the night, but the rain 
stopped about seven a.m. and held off until three p.m. 
There were seventy-one automobiles on our parking 
lot. The church was full again. 

It was a moving experience to preach to this 
congregation—what Mrs. Latham of Newark calls 
“a. cross section of American life.’ My text was 
“Work out your own salvation,” and an elderly Cal- 
vinistic preacher from New Jersey took me sharply 
to task after the service. “I believe,” he said, “in 
total depravity and in infinite redemption.”’ Also he 
said, “I regret that I don’t find the gospel proclaimed 
here this day.”’ I invited him to stay to lunch, but he 
said, ‘‘It’s fine weather,” and departed. A quotation 
from ‘Stage Coach North” was what roused his ire. 
It was to the effect that the Sabbath day religion of 
our great grandparents was belief in total inability, 
but the week day religion was belief in their ability 
to do what had to be done. 

At the service all the living children of my 
father and mother were together under one roof for 
the first time in many years—six of us in all, but one 
has gone on. From Cobleskill, from New York, from 
Boston, and from the Philippines a Good Providence 
permitted us to come to worship together in the Little 
White Church in the Hollow. 
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THE BORROWER 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ESTERDAY I was standing by my crowded 
book shelves, and I said to myself: ‘I wish 
people would return all the books they have 

borrowed. People have no conscience about books. 
They don’t borrow and keep one’s hat, one’s dog, 
one’s silver spoons. Why should they be so careless 
about books?” 

And the more I thought about it, the more en- 
raged I became. A gap here, a gap there, gaps every- 
where, showing where borrowed books ought to be. 
“Instead of Mother’s Day,” I muttered, “there ought 
to be “Book Borrower’s Day’—with everybody bring- 
ing back the biographies, novels and detective stories 
—especially the detective stories.” 

And while I was feeling so sore, I thought I would 
just go round my shelves and try to remember the 
missing books and the villains who had taken them. 
I started and was getting on splendidly, when I pulled 
out a book I did not recognize. I frowned slightly‘ 
opened it, and hastily put it on a table. The name in 
it was not mine! 

I passed on, looking for missing books. Quite a 
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dozen ought to have been returned to me. I came to the 
bottom shelves. There were two fat volumes which 
were not so familiar. I took them out. No name in- 
side; but I remembered. I had borrowed them three 
years ago. 

I kept passing on, faint but pursuing; but my 
idea had changed. I now looked not for gaps but for 
strange covers. At the end of an hour I had a pile of 
fifteen books on the table—all borrowed by me. I 
was chastened. I thought to myself: ‘“Well, I suppose, 
before you blame the other fellow, it is best to take a 
look at your own book shelves.”’ 

I have not taken back the fifteen books yet; not 
one of them. But I am going to do it—some day. 

* * * 


THE ADIN BALLOU FELLOWSHIP 
Emerson S. Schwenk 


N 1839, Adin Ballou, then minister of the Universalist church 
in Mendon, Mass., drew up a statement called a “‘Standard 
of Practical Christianity,” a portion of which reads as follows: 

“We are Christians. Our creed is the New Testament. 
Our religion is love. Our only law is the will of God. Our im- 
mediate concern is the promotion of useful knowledge, moral 
improvement and Christian perfection. . 

“‘We cannot employ carnal weapons nor any physical vio- 
lence whatsoever to compel moral agents to do right, or to pre- 
vent their doing wrong. . . . not even for the preservation of our 
lives. We cannot render evil for evil, railing for railing, wrath 
for wrath, nor revenge insults and injuries, nor lay up grudges, 
nor be overcome with evil, nor do otherwise than ‘love our 
enemies, bless them that curse us, do good to them that hate us, 
and pray for them that despitefully use us and persecute us.’... 

“We cannot neglect our brethren in their adversity, nor call 
anything our own when their necessities demand relief. . . . 

‘‘We cannot overurge any person to unite with us, nor re- 
sort to undignified artifices or proselytism, nor seek to debate 
with unreasonable men, nor protract a controversy for the sake 
of the last word . . . . yet we will hold ourselves ready to give 
an answer to everyone that asketh of us a reason for our faith, 
opinion, or conduct, with meekness, frankness and patience.” 

The statement was signed by Adin Ballou and three other 
ministers, with two laymen concurring. 

In the spirit of the above declaration, some thirty minis- 
ters and wives of ministers met on the evening of September 11, 
1941, in the cafeteria at Tufts College to form a fellowship within 
the Universalist Church to be known as the ‘“‘Adin Ballou Fel- 
lowship.”’ 

The organization of such a fellowship was a response to a 
felt need on the part of a minority within our Church who are 
unable to support war and who refuse to participate in war as a 
method of solving international problems. To this end the fol- 
lowing pledge was adopted: 

“Tn loyalty to my faith in ‘God as eternal and all-conquering 
love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, and in the supreme 
worth of every personality,’ my conscience commits me to the 
way of redemptive love and compels me to refuse to participate 
in or give moral support to war.” 

This pledge is to be issued on small cards and will be avail- 
able to all ministers and laymen who wish voluntarily to sign it 
and to give their moral and financial support to the Adin Ballou 
Fellowship. 

At this meeting an executive committee was chosen as fol- 
lows: Albert Lewis, Tufts College, chairman; the Rev. Emerson 
S. Schwenk, Bridgeport, Conn., secretary-treasurer; the Rey. 
Carleton M. Fisher, Buffalo, N. Y., and Dr. Stanley Manning, 
Hartford, Conn. Fifteen men and women sealed the pledge above 
with a voluntary contribution of one dollar each. 

Financial support is, of course, voluntary. There are some 
young people whose college experses or lack of employment 
make it difficult to contribute, but because of their sincere con- 
viction to the principles of the Adin Ballou Fellowship they will 
be accepted as members. Men and women who are established 
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will contribute financially according as they are prompted by 
their convictions. There may also be those who, while not paci- 
fist in faith, will wish to support the constitutional right of a 
minority to organize to promote its religious convictions. Their 
support will be a measure of their faith in democratic rights, and 
will be welcome. 

The members present at the Tufts College meeting agreed to 
affiliate the Adin Ballou Fellowship with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation as soon as there are sufficient numbers prepared 
to take this step and to assume the financial responsibility of 
contributing at least two dollars annually. In return, the mem- 
bers will receive the magazine Fellowship and at the same time 
unite our strength with the Baptists and the Episcopalians who 
have already affiliated with the F. O. R. News of our activities 
will be carried in the F. O. R. publication. 

‘Ministers, laymen and laywomen throughout our denomina- 
tion who are interested in joining the Adin Ballou Fellowship 
are urged to communicate with the secretary, the Rev. Emerson 
S. Schwenk, 85 Cottage St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * * 


COMBINED SESSION OF MAINE UNIVERSALISTS 
Constitution and Bylaws Modified 


AINE UNIVERSALISTS in combined session at Dexter, 
September 22 to 24, made extensive constitutional changes 
and initiated steps toward more effective religious education. 
The women’s group adopted a new constitution and changed its 
name to the Association of Universalist Women of Maine. The 
church school people instituted an intensive and extensive sur- 
vey of materials being used in their church schools and recom- 
mended a trained worker in the field of Vacation Bible Schools. 
The Wednesday business session of the convention saw the adop- 
tion of numerous changes improving both the bylaws and the 
constitution of the Maine State Convention of Universalists. 
The changes adopted were the outcome of long research by James 
E. Philoon of Auburn. 

The convention also expressed in resolution its appreciation 
of the services of the Rev. William D. Veazie, retiring from office 
after eight years as Secretary-Superintendent of Maine Uni- 
versalist Churches. A recommendation creating a Maine For- 
ward Together Committee was implemented by the election of a 
committee consisting of the Rev. Raymond Baughan, Orono, 
Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, Portland, Elizabeth Ansell, Dexter, 
Dr. Harry E. Townsend, Westbrook, and the Rev. Kenneth 
C. Hawkes, Canton. 

At the opening of the combined session Monday morning 
the Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, minister of the Dexter church, 
presided and introduced Prof. Melvin M. Deems of Bangor 
Theological Seminary, who led the devotional service. Mrs. 
Frank M. Vickerson, president of the Maine Association of 
Universalist Women, and Miss Florence Buxton, Pittsfield, 
president of the Sunday School Association, presented reviews 
of the activities of their organizations during the year just closed. 
The afternoon session opened with an address on ““The Essence 
of Christianity and Its Pertinence for These Times” by Prof. 
Lowell O. Haynes of Colby. 

The Honorable Cornelius A. Parker, president of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, was the speaker at the Laymen’s 
Fellowship Dinner. At the Women’s dinner Mrs. Arnold Simon- 
son of Bangor presided and introduced Miss Agnes Mantor, dean 
of women at Farmington Normal School, who spoke on Civilian 
Defense, and Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women, who spoke on World Friend- 
ship. 

Tuesday morning reports of the Maine Sunday School As- 
sociation were received and business transacted. Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins addressed the ministers at their luncheon on High- 
lights of the Tufts Convention. The Rey. Douglas Frazier, di- 
rector of youth for Universalist churches, opened the afternoon 
session with an address on “The Church and Its Youth.” 

Taking as his text, “A good name is to be chosen rather 
than great riches,’ the Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of 
Congress Square Church, Portland, delivered a strong, clean-cut 
occasional sermon on ‘‘Being Worthy of the Name’”’ at the eve- 
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ning convention church service. 
preacher, “is too often doubted.’’ Sometimes for great riches 
men sell their good name. Sometimes for the fool’s gold of a 
momentary pleasure they barter their good name. Then the 
precious value of a good name is recognized too late. The name 
John Murray is part of our heritage. In 1741 it was not much of 
aname. Thirty, forty, fifty years later, it was a name greatly 
hated and greatly loved. It is a name that was soon forgotten 
by the world, but it remains a great good name because it is the 
name of a man who lighted, in the New World, the lamp of a 
liberal Christianity based on reason and on love. Thus it is a 
name of one whose influence is still felt throughout our world. 
John Murray and his fellow workers left us for a heritage the 
great name Universalist. We did not choose that name. It was 
thrust upon our ancestors by those who did not seek to compli- 
ment them. Murray and those who followed him made Univer- 
salist a great name. They made of that name a dynamic re- 
ligion based on the great assumptions of the reality of a good 
God and the supreme worth of man.” ‘But,’ said Mr. Hersey, 
“the great name Universalism will not continue to live unless de- 
voted men and women live it.”” The Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchin- 
son conducted the communion service, assisted by the Rev. Jose- 
phine Folsom of Pittsfield and the Rev. Raymond Baughan of 
Orono. 

Mr. Hutchinson opened the Wednesday session with a brief 
worship service before the convention proceeded to its business. 
The feature of the noonday luncheon was the address of Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of Universalist 
churches. Dr. Cummins spoke appreciatively of the co-operative 
spirit of the Maine Universalists. ‘‘A conscious awareness of 
kind’ Dr. Cummins declared to be a most important means to 
achieve our goal of making Christianity real in today’s world. 
“Tndividualism is important, but the call today is for community 
responsibility. This we must recognize. We are all, wherever 
we are, representatives of the faith at large. Freedom is im- 
portant. Freedom to serve is most important. ‘Go unto Pha- 
raoh and say, Thus saith the Lord, Let my people go—that they 
may serve.’ Liberty is our heritage, but we have overstressed it. 
We must recognize that we are (in our religious fellowship) free 
in order that we may give greater service to our religion.” 

The convention closed Wednesday afternoon, with an in- 
stallation service for the newly-elected officers of the convention 
and its auxiliaries, conducted by Dr. Cummins. 

Officers elected are: State Convention, president, Edgar J. 
Brown, Waterville; first vice-president, Frederick G. Payne, 
Augusta; second vice-president, the Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
Augusta; treasurer, Harry Freeman, Portland; preacher of the 
occasional sermon, the Rev. Raymond Baughan, Orono; place of 
meeting next year, Rumford. Sunday School Association: 
president, Miss Florence Buxton, Pittsfield; vice-president, the 
Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, Dexter; secretary, the Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney, Machias; treasurer, Carl Verrill, Portland. 
Association of Universalist Women: president, Mrs. Frank M. 
Vickerson, Portland; vice-president, Mrs. Arnold Simonson, 
Bangor; secretary, Mrs. Weston A. Cate, Auburn; treasurer, 
Mrs. Howard A. Markley, Auburn. District superintendents: 
Augusta district, Mrs. LeRoy Congdon; Bangor district, Miss 
Florence Buxton: Lewiston-Oxford district, Mrs. Adelaide 
Klain; Portland district, Mrs. John Turner. 

It is worthy of record that the Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson 
and his people and all the folk of Dexter by their gracious hos- 
pitality made the visit of delegates and visiting officials to Dexter 
an especially pleasant experience. 


“This old saying,” said the 
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A NEW BEATITUDE 


We say a hearty Amen to this new beatitude, set forth by the 
editor of the Christian Advocate: ‘‘Blessed is the man who can 
write a courteous letter to the man with whom he disagrees, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And we might add another: ‘‘Blessed is he that writeth the 
editor about the ninety and nine things that he likes, and stoppeth 
not his subscription for the one that he dislikes.’’—The Living 
Church. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY UNIVERSALISM”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are to be congratulated on the very complete coverage 
you gave the activities of the General Convention on College 
Hill, both as to matter and manner. 

A significant note was in evidence in the utterance of several 
who addressed the Convention; significant, also encouraging, in 
its frank recognition of the new field of religious activity of Uni- 
versalism, and of the Universalist Church, unless it abandons it 
to others. This new note was particularly evident in the address 
of the Rev. Rol W. Benner Wednesday forenoon, when he spoke 
to the general theme, ‘Planning the Total Program of the 
Church,”’ his subject being: ‘“‘Twentieth Century Universalism.” 
Let us hope that his words were prophetic, for only along the 
lines he indicated can the Universalist Church justify itself and 
execute its manifest mission. 

Phrases lifted from the text can give but a faint idea of the 
vision he unfolded, but two will indicate his line of thought. 
Universalism must show a “‘spirit filled with the religion of 
humanity.”” He demanded more specifically a ‘Universalism 
vitalized in sociological terms.’ The address was in reality a 
natural extension of the Statement of Faith as adopted at Wash- 
ington in 1935, and embodied the spiritual leading of the Con- 
vention. It should certainly be printed in full in the Leader. 

Walter Stuart Kelly. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


ON THE USE OF OUR LITURGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was surprised and disappointed to read in Mr. Couden’s 
letter that the First Church in Providence is perhaps the only 
church in our denomination regularly using Dr. Leonard’s 
prayer-book, which contains our own Universalist services, the 
essential portions being used in our “Hymns of the Church” 
order of devotions. 

Somehow or other I, like the editor, gathered that at the 
morning devotions during the Convention brief explanations 
about the several services were to be made by the ministers 
conducting the worship, although Dr. Couden did not care to 
comment upon the subject at such a time. Still, I cannot help 
thinking that it would have been helpful to many if a seminar 
or lecture on worship had been held some time during the Con- 
vention, and I believe that no one in the denomination is more 
fitted to discuss the subject than the minister of the First Church, 
Providence. As one who has attended that church a number of 
times I have felt the minister’s deep sense of worship and deyo- 
tion, which must be equally appreciated by the congregation. 

Why does the Episcopal Church continue to grow? Not be- 
cause of the preaching, which is often mediocre, but very largely 
because of the atmosphere of worship—the very element which 
draws most people to church. Every so-called free church min- 
ister knows of persons who are attracted to the Episcopal Church 
chiefly because of the beauty of its ceremony. Up here in Quebec, 
any number of descendants of the old Universalist pioneers, in 
places where there are no Universalist churches, have almost 
invariably joined the Anglican Church for two reasons: its 
breadth of view and the appealing liturgy. 

Now there is no reason for Universalists to feel jealous of the 
Episcopal Church as long as we have our own prayer-book, or 
our own service of worship in our hymnals, and use it. The 
number of our churches which are becoming more attractive and 
with an atmosphere more conducive to worship is continually 
increasing, for we are at last getting away from the old Puritanical 
ideal of a church as simply four bare walls with a reading desk in 
the center, and I believe it would be better for our entire denom- 
ination if we had a more uniform order of service, which can be 
accomplished by having every Universalist church use our 
existing services. And where is there a better example than the 
First Church of Providence? It would certainly not suit all 
churches, but that type of ritual would add’ much to the beauty 
and dignity of our divine worship. I believe that many a Uni- 


versalist congregation would gladly continue to use a more 
worshipful order of service once they were accustomed to it. 

The liberal churches of America have issued several prayer- 
books, including the excellent Universalist ‘‘Gloria Patri,” the 
1893 ‘Book of Prayer and Praise,’ published by the Unitarians 
—a splendid manual of devotions—and lastly and foremost, the 
King’s Chapel version of the Book of Common Prayer. How 
much more dignified, spiritually-satisfying and devout are the 
services in these various manuals when used Sunday after Sun- 
day without variation, when we stop to think that the purpose 
of church attendance is not entertainment by the individual 
clergyman’s particular methods (“‘stunts’”’ in some cases), but 
rather the worship of God. Above all things the use of: the 
prayer-book curbs a tendency towards freakish innovations 
which are to be deplored. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


x * 


THE REV. ISAAC ROOT, PIONEER PREACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am much interested in your articles on the early Univer- 
salist ministers in New York state. My great-grandfather, the 
Rey. Isaac Root, was born in St. Johnsbury, Vt., and became a 
Baptist minister about the time that John Murray came to this 
country. He heard John Murray and became a Universalist 
minister and one of the first to go into New York state. He was 
the first Universalist minister to die there. He preached in central 
New York state, most of the time in Mottville and Scipio. 
Several books have sketches of his life but are not available to me 
now. One is ‘“‘Historical Sketches of Universalism.’”’ Another is 
‘History of Onondaga County.’ He died in 1824 and was buried 
in the little Mottville cemetery, where most of my family lie. 
On his stone, the largest in the cemetery, are these words, ‘‘Rev. 
Isaac Root, Minister of the Universalian faith.’”” He was founder 
of the Universalist churches in that vicinity, or rather the or- 
ganizations out of which they grew. I seldom see his name men- 
tioned any more among the writers of today. The articles about 
him, and the traditions in our family, show him to have been a 
strong and earnest worker for our faith. I wish I could have 
known him. I can just remember his daughter Cynthia, my 
grandmother. 

Over and over again I have felt like thanking you for your 
splendid editorials. They shine with fine ideals and common 
sense in this upside-down world. Let no one disturb you in this 
fine and needed work you are doing! 

Effie E. Yantis. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


WHY NOT AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Over in Poland we have a Polish Catholic Church, free from 
Roman domination. 

I often wonder whether you Universalists are not the 
American Catholic Church. 

Why, then, don’t you take on this instantly recognizable 
American name, I venture reverently to inquire. 

George Edelman. 
New York City. 


* * 


WORDS MUCH APPRECIATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I express on behalf of the Ballou Fellowship our appre- 
ciation for the words you uttered in regard to the resolution on 
conscientious objectors. Our profoundest respect goes out to 
one who has made the statement of Voltaire the creed of his 
editorial policy. 

Albert Lewis, Chairman, 
Adin Ballou Fellowship. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Teaching Through Pictures 


Seeing Is Believing. Chalk and object 
talks. By C. W. Baker, Jr. (Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.00.) 


Eighty per cent of knowledge is ac- 
quired through the eye, according to Mr. 
Baker, and since this is an age of pictures 
he has written this book which suggests 
ideas for talks, each using some object or 
picture to get the point across to the group. 

To give an example. Using the text 
“Having eyes, see ye not? and having 
ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remem- 
ber?” the object used is a gingerbread man. 
Then the talk is developed along the line 
that many people are like gingerbread men, 
looking like real men but are not. Their 
eyes are blinded by money or worldly 
things and they cannot see the better 
things of life; likewise their ears are use- 
less and they, like this gingerbread man, 
have no memory. As we know the dif- 
ference between real men and this ginger- 
bread man, so God knows the difference 
between false men and true. 

This above example was chosen at 
random and is almost a precise quotation. 
There are seventy such services and talks. 
With some groups and in some schools 
these might be effectively used. Surely 
there are portions that are adaptable in 
talks with children. One must understand 
the use of these methods thoroughly, 
however, or their effectiveness will be lost. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


Jesus through the Eyes of Kagawa 


Behold the Man. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 

(Harper. $2.50.) 

Toyohiko Kagawa here recounts the 
familiar story of Jesus’ life in a way that is 
refreshing and convincing. Possibly it 
is because Kagawa has practiced the spirit 
of the presence of Jesus so much himself 
that this book combines the naive and 
subtle qualities which appear in the Gos- 
pels. Indeed, this might be called the Gos- 
pel of Mark according to John. For ex- 
ample, there is no attempt to explain the 
miracles; they are related without apology, 
even as Mark might have done it. On the 
other hand, a definite world view colors 
the narrative. The power of gentleness in 
the face of intrigue and force, the redemp- 
tive influence of personality, trust in a 
love beyond tragedy, the eternal meaning 
of Jesus’ sacrifice—this is the story. 

As in “‘The Nazarene,” the story is not 
told by Jesus except as occasional glimpses 
of the Master reinforce the theme. Rather 
we see the effect of Jesus’ life upon those 
who come near him. Joanna, the wife of 
Chuza, the steward to Herod, carries the 
message to high places; Judas is the symbol 
of weakness and indecision; the youthful 
Mark is raised from enthusiasm to mature 
devotion; purest love radiates from the 
Marys, confusion enters the ranks of 
priestly conspirators. One is made to feel 
both the commonness and the universal 


significance of this life of quiet forthright- 
ness. 

The reviewer has heard Kagawa speak 
and confesses that he was not impressed. 
The obstacle of accent was too great to be 
readily overcome. And some of his writ- 
ings have seemed overwrought or hastily 
prepared. But “Behold the Man’ has 
been a most agreeable disappointment. 
The style is not only brilliant, it is erystal 
clear. Some of the sentences are pure 
poetry. “Little by little silence passed 
like an unseen cup of wine from one to the 
other about the circle.’ Told by many 
lips, illuminated by a score of characters, 
the life and meaning of the Nazarene has 
gained by this interpretation. If there are 
times when the Sanhedrin, Caiaphas and 
Judas are too theatrically portrayed, or, 
as near the end of the book, when jerkiness 
and haste are apparent, they may be fully 
charged off by the sincerity and insight of 
the book as a whole. It is a great thing to 
have been granted a glimpse of Jesus 
through the eyes of Kagawa, a modern 
exemplar of his spirit. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


* * 


Towards Becoming Better Acquainted 
with the Bible 


New Bible Quizzes. By J. Vernon 
Jacobs. (Standard Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 50 cents.) 


Mr. Jacobs has compiled 134 pages of 
Bible tests, quizzes and games. They are 
very interesting if you have the answers 
in hand, but they would surely ‘‘stump an 
expert”? unless he had just finished an 
intensive study of both Testaments. This, 
of course, is the author’s objective, for 
he wants people to become better ac- 
quainted with the Bible, that they may 
come to “‘see that it meets our needs, and 
turn to it for guidance.’”’ Contains an in- 
exhaustible supply of questions and an- 
swers. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


Army and Navy Hymnbook 


Song and Service Book for Ship and 
Field. Lt.-Col. Ivan L. Bennett, chap- 
lain, U. S. Army, editor. (A. 8S. Barnes 
and Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The chief of chaplains for the War 
Department and the head of the chaplains 
division of the Navy Department unite in 
writing the preface for the new hymnbook 
prepared especially for the army and 
navy. The preface closes with these 
words: ‘To the men, living and dead, who 
have hazarded their lives for America, to 
the lads who keep faithful watch today 
and tomorrow, and to the glory of Al- 
mighty God, we dedicate this hymnal for 
the army and navy.” 

This hymnal is attractively bound and 
printed, has 607 pages, and has a remark- 
ably complete series of indexes. 
seven pages are given to services and 
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readings for Protestants, fifty-five pages 
to stations of the cross, masses and Catho- 
lic hymns, and twenty pages to Jewish ser- 
vices and hymns, one of which is sung to 
Yigdal, the inspiring tune used at the Uni- 
versalist General Convention in the sing- 
ing of Mr. Kapp’s beautiful hymn. The 
467 hymns which follow are drawn from 
the hymnals of all the churches. As might 
be expected, there is a rich collection of 
processionals and recessionals and, what 
might not be expected, twenty-eight hymns 
for children. 

Three unusual features which add in- 
terest are adaptations from  oratorios, 
several Negro spirituals and Irving Ber- 
lin’s “God Bless America.” 

Though compiled especially for the army 
and navy, the work has been so well done 
and the collection is so broad that the 
hymnal is bound to find a place in choir 
collections generally and in some of the 
churehes. It is hard to see how it could 
have been produced to sell at $1.50. 

Julia R. van Schaick. 


ok * 


For Those Contemplating Matrimony 


You Can Be Happily Married. By 
Gilbert Appelhof, Jr. (Macmillan. $2.) 


This book will immediately impress the 
reader as something more than just another 
guide to marital happiness. It is an ex- 
ceedingly well-written, sane and compre- 
hensive manual of marriage that will be 
helpful to engaged and married couples 
who are aware that successful marriages 
don’t just happen. Ministers and parents 
will be well advised to place it in the 
hands of couples looking forward to mar- 
riage. 

The author, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Alma, Mich., organized and directed the 
Modern Marriage Clinic in Detroit. “‘You 
Can Be Happily Married” is based on his 
successful clinic experience. 


Douglas Frazier. 
* * 


Enjoyable and Profitable Reading 


A Practical Handbook of Worship. 
By Albert A. Susott. (Revell. $1.50.) 


From out of a wealth of knowledge 
gained through ten years of searching, 
study and experiment, Albert A. Susott 
has written this book, a study of worship 
techniques. His analysis makes a real 
contribution to religion, because he writes 
in the language of the layman with the 
understanding of a minister. First he 
asks why we worship, then how; then he 
gets right down to the development of the 
worship service, building it from the 
needs of a group and keeping it always at 
“ife level.” 

Especially good is his chapter on the 
leader. He shows what a leader should be 
and how he may become a better leader 
than he is.’ He emphasizes training, study 
and consecration as essentials of good 
leadership. Quite logically, he follows this 
with a section on building the program, 
in which he says, ‘‘A worship service is like 
a journey.’ All leaders, experienced or 

(Continued on page 814) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


At the business session of the General 
Sunday School Association, held at the 
United Universalist Convention at Tufts, 
Sept. 11, the following officers were elected: 
Harold S. Latham, New York, president; 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y., 
first vice-president; Rev. Donald K. 
Evans, Chicago, Ill., second vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Robert Rice, Arlington, 
Mass., secretary. The treasurer, Glenn R. 
McIntire, was appointed by the executive 
board. These officers are elected for the 
term 1941-1943. 
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DR. MANWELL TO SPEAK 
IN BOSTON 


A meeting of unusual interest to par- 
ents will be held at the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 8, at 10.80 a.m. At this time 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Manwell of Syracuse, 
N. Y., coauthor with Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs 
of the book, ‘‘Consider the Children—How 
They Grow,” will speak. The meeting is 
sponsored by the Religious Education 
Committee of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, and Univyersalists are cordially 
invited to be present. Dr. Manwell is a 
specialist in nursery-school education, as 
well as a mother of young children and a 
leader in religious education. 

* ak 


CELEBRATING THE MURRAY BI- 
CENTENNIAL IN YOUR CHURCH 


A new pamphlet, ‘‘Creative Activities 
for Church Schools,” G. S. S. A., 15 cents, 
has been prepared by the leaders of the 
workshop held at the United Universalist 
Convention at Tufts College Sept. 13. 
The pamphlet contains directions for mak- 
ing blueprints, building a church, modeling 
in clay, painting murals, dramatization, 
constructing dioramas, map making, 
puppetry, spray hangings, posters, slides, 
stained glass windows, a movie and block- 
prints. All these crafts may be employed 
in preparing a church-wide exhibit to com- 
memorate the birthday of John Murray. 
When everything is completed a farnily 
night for the whole church may be held, 
when the historical exhibit may be shown. 

Many who were able to visit the church 
school exhibit at the convention at Tufts 
were interested to find there some of these 
very crafts completed. There were five 
dioramas, each one different in construction 
and theme, showing the landing of John 
Murray, the preaching in a Boston church, 
the feeding of the poor at Gloucester, the 
finding of the book, “‘Life of John Murray,’ 
_by two Provincetown girls, and travels of 
an itinerant preacher. There, too, were 
blueprints and blockprints of the brig, 
and the portrait of Murray. On the wall 
was a spray hanging of the ‘Hand-in- 


Hand,” in Cranberry Inlet, while below it 
were slides hand made, showing scenes 
from Murray’s life. Puppets made by 
church-school boys and girls performed 
scenes from John Murray’s early life, and 
demonstrated how the story of Univer- 
salist beginnings may be discovered and 
interpreted by church-school pupils. 

Needed supplies, procedure and sug- 
gestions for all these projects are included 
in this pamphlet, along with a book list of 
texts on the theme, “The Church.” 

M.W. 
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LEADERSHIP EDUCATION SCHOOL 


The Sabbath School Union, comprising 
workers in Universalist church schools of 
Greater Boston, announces a Leadership 
Education School to be held at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, five Wednesdays in October. 
There will be three classes, meeting from 
7.30 to 9.30, for fifty-minute periods. 
Students will register for two courses. 
Mrs. Douglas Frazier will conduct a group 
on “‘How to Teach in the Church School.” 
Dr. Adolph Ekdahl, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of New Hampshire, 
will present a course on “‘Understanding 
Our Pupils.” ‘Highlights of the New 
Testament’’ will be under the leadership 
of Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, formerly of 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education. These courses are designed 
to help teachers of church schools in prac- 
tical preparation of their classes, in under- 
standing their pupils, and in appreciation 
and use of the Bible. All within driving 
distance are cordially invited to avail 
themselves of these courses of study. 


Sd * 


FALL SUGGESTIONS TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The opening of a new church year is a 
good time for putting into writing the 
aims of your church school. Several 
churches have printed or mimeographed 
booklets containing a statement of pur- 
pose and listing the courses offered for 
each age group. The careful consideration 
of objectives may be the subject of the 
first workers’ conference. Letters to par- 
ents written by each teacher may be 
sent, opening the way for closer co-opera- 
tion between home and church. A record 
card for each pupil may be started, with 
space for listing each course of study, with 
the date it was studied and the teacher of 
the class. This will facilitate curriculum 
planning and continuity of study. Many 
new teachers are beginning at this season. 
Some special help should be offered them, 
such as one of the introductory manuals, 
“Teaching Juniors,’ by Florence E. Nor- 
ton, or “At Work with Children in the 
Small Church,” Edith L. Gillet. In addi- 
tion, a leadership education course of five 
weeks may be in progress in the community 
or in a neighboring town. This will do 
much to orient the new worker, furnishing 


practical help, confidence, and fellowship. 
Thus, through workers’ conferences, letters 
to parents, record cards, and leadership 
courses, many of the superintendent’s 
problems may be met. 

M.W. 


* * 


CHINA RELIEF 


Nov. 2, 1941, has been designated as the 
day for the International Friendship Of- 
fering for church schools. For many years 
Universalist church schools have made a 
study of our work in Japan and made an 
offering to it early in November. This 
year, following the recommendation of the 
G. S. S. A. board, which was adopted at 
the business session at the Tufts Conven- 
tion, it has been decided to devote the in- 
ternational friendship offering to China 
Relief. Through the Universalist Com- 
mittee on War Relief this offering from 
church schools will be sent to the Church 
Committee of China Relief, one of the 
agencies with which this denomination is 
co-operating. Thus the money will help 
relieve suffering among child refugees in 
war-torn China. Worship services and 
suggestions for a study of China will be 
sent to church school workers soon. It is 
suggested that Oct. 19 and 26 and Nov. 2 
be reserved for preparation for friendship 


plans for China. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


Charles Duncan is the newly-appointed 
church-school superintendent at the First 
Universalist Church of Chelsea, Mass. 
Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. staff visited the church school and 
held consultations with the teachers there 
on Sept. 21. 


At the New York State Convention to 
be held at St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Little Falls, Oct. 6-9, Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, executive director of the G.S.S. A., 
will be present, leading conference periods 
on the use of drama, worship and music 
in religious education. 


At the two-day church school workers’ 
retreat, held Sept. 6 and 7 at Cedar Hill 
for leaders of the Church of Our Savior, 
Waltham, Mass., planned by Rev. J. Q. 
Parkhurst, minister, and members of the 
Committee of Religious Education, Miss 
Margaret Winchester was discussion leader 
for the interest group on curriculum. 


A recent visitor at the G. S. S. A. office 
was Rey. Philip C. Landers of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Landers is secretary of 
the Committee on Public Relations, work- 
ing on the extensive radio program now 
being developed in connection with the 
United Christian Education Advance. 
He is also enlisting the support of laymen 
for the program of Christian education 
through the Layman’s Crusade for Chris- 
tian Education. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCE WORKSHOP 


The following is a résumé of the work- 
shop held in connection with the Idyllwild 
Conference, which serves Unitarian and 
Universalist women of the Pacific area as a 
summer institute. 

The summary of their deliberations 
brings out so many points which are of 
concern to women’s groups everywhere 
that, by request, we are publishing the 
report in full. 

Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Unitarian, chairman, 
Mrs. E. G. Loomis, Universalist, assistant. 
Monday—Attendance 23. 

Introduction and a get-acquainted period 
were followed by the determination of the 
subjects to be discussed during the week. 

Miss Mary Lawrence described her work 
as representative of the Unitarian Inter- 
national Committee. Mrs. Tardy de- 
scribed the physical phase of the Uni- 
tarian Women’s Alliance, national, state 
and local, and Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, in 
the absence of Mrs. Charles Clare Blauvelt, 
state president, that of the Universalists. 
The delegates from the several churches in 
this area described their individual wom- 
en’s organization. 

Tuesday—Attendance 21. 

The question of how to increase mem- 
bership was considered. Because women 
prefer to seek rather than to be solicited, 
the meetings and projects should be very 
interesting. A paper from the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women entitled, “A tried and 
true method for increasing Alliance mem- 
bership,” was read. The pith of the sub- 
ject matter: (First) that the first meeting 
should be made attractive by having a 
speaker of note and a luncheon or a tea. 
(Second) that prospective members from 
the entire parish list be contacted, also 
any unchurched women that any member 
might know of. (Third) that phone calls, 
social calls and letters are helpful. (Fourth) 
that new members be made to feel at home. 
(Fifth) that at some specific meeting the 
mothers of the church school be invited 
as special guests. 

Among the suggestions offered from the 
floor were: That the minister give to the 
president of the women’s organization the 
name of any person who might be inter- 
ested that comes to his attention. That 
to aid in any way the increase in church 
school membership would automatically 
aid the increase in membership of not 
only the women’s group but also the church 
generally. 

Wednesday—Attendance 22. 

Continuing the subject of how to in- 
crease membership, especially that of the 
younger women, Miss Elizabeth Buell, 
newly-elected district president of the 
Unitarian Alliance, described the manner 
in which she was approached at the time 
she was a potential member. First, she 
was invited to hear a really worth-while 
lecture, which was followed by an attrac- 


tive tea, at which she was introduced to 
other members. Next she was drafted to 
one committee and then another, thereby 
being given gradually a definite place 
among them. Before she knew it, she was 
asked to keep the books, and from that 
point she has gone on and on. Assuming, 
however, that the organization has some- 
thing of persona! value to give, it should 
not expect the new member necessarily to 
give (i. e. be an asset) to the organization. 

A discussion was held of the advisability 
of those who can attend an afternoon meet- 
ing also attending the evening one, the 
consensus of opinion being that it is inad- 
visable. 

An ideal method of getting and keeping 
our members is to have an ideal higher than 
themselves, to assure that congeniality is 
always maintained, to have small groups 
getting better and better, because the 
psychological number for best results is 
from ten to fifteen. 
Thursday—Attendance 18. 

Taking up the subject of programs, 
their types and topics, it was recom- 
mended: That each church group should 
ascertain the specific aim of the entire 
denomination, then fit the local program 
to that aim. That surely each program 
should have something of profundity and 
inspiration rather than providing the 
opportunity to obtain knowledge of ma- 
terial things only. That a devotional 
service should not only open but close a 
meeting, care being taken, however, that 
any high note, on which speech or program 
has lifted a meeting, be not lowered. 

Planned programs were advised. The 
organization should be democratic enough 
to encourage suggestions for the programs 
from the members themselves. 

A Religious Education Committee 
should be appointed where there is not one 
already in existence in the church. 

There should be some dynamic work 
toward peace. 

It was further suggested that current 
events on denominational matters be read. 

That the minister give a book review or 
something of the sort at the beginning of 
the year and again at the close, thereby 
providing an opportunity to enrich the re- 
lationship between the group and its min- 
ister. 

That business meetings should have an 
attraction following the meeting and that 
the business of the meeting should be 
concise so that it will not drag. 

As to specific topics, the selection should 
be left to each local branch. However, it 
is advisable to have it varied—not all civic 
for example. 

When a popular vote was taken, the 
majority voted for varied programs, these 
always to contain an inspirational message 
and to have something of continuity, with 
a few open meetings to accommodate 
timely speakers and subjects, and the aims 
and purposes to be kept ever before the 
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4 
members. Some other suggestions were 
book reviews, travelogues and world re- 
ligion, and there was a persistence that 


’ politics, as such, should not be permitted. 


Everyone advocated both men and 
women speakers and thought it best not 
always to go to fields afar for speakers but 
to take from within ourselves, thereby de- 
veloping our own talents, and that the 
speaker should have his or her transpor- 
tation expenses paid. 

Friday—Attendance 24. 

It was requested if any individual is 
doing any kind of individual social ser- 
vice work that she report it to her social 
service chairman; that in the case of the 
Unitarians, the presidents appoint chair- 
men of the different phases, and that these 
chairmen keep in touch with their superior 
officers. 

Each person present was asked to put 
forth any problem on which the group 
might be of help. The problem of airing 
controversial subjects was one. It was 
proved that the ideal way to handle this 
would be that both sides should be repre- 
sented by informed speakers, then, because 
we are liberals, that we should be tolerant 
and poised, discussing the topic pro and 
con in a sane and open-minded fashion. 
However, if this should not be the case, 
that the leader should stress throughout 
the meeting that an ideal of friendly dis- 
agreement should permeate the spirit of 
the occasion and, if necessary, subdue 
personal comments for the sake of har- 
mony. Harmony is essential. 

It was agreed that it would be well if a 
member of the women’s group would auto- 
matically become a member of the board of 
trustees. That likewise so should a mem- 
ber of the young people’s group, with the 
result of introducing them to active par- 
ticipation. It was also agreed that the 
members of the women’s group should work 
diligently in the congregation. Further, 
that they should have a hospitality chair- 
man to greet people before the church ser- 
vice (the minister does it at the close). 
That person should be a young person, 
thereby showing that there are young 
people in that particular church. A 
young man could be drafted from the 
young people or the church school. The 
women’s organization should have the 
committee select the assistant who would 
be the young greeter. A number present 
spoke of the lack of hospitality they en- 
countered when first they attended church. 
This must be corrected. 

The question was asked, ‘Should the 
minister be solicited for his attendance at 
the meetings for the good of the individ- 
uals therein? The consensus of opinion 
was that, while in most cases the minister 
does attend, in case he doesn’t he should be 
invited. That in any event there should 
be a close tie between the minister and the 
women’s organization—a partnership. 

As a final gesture at the conference 
workshop, congratulations and best wishes 
were extended to Mrs. Tardy, retiring 
regional vice-president for the Pacific 
Coast of the General Alliance. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The twice a month meetings of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association were opened 
a bit earlier than usual this season. The 
first meeting on Sept. 29 was held at 9.30 
a. m. The speaker was Dr. Cummins. 
His subject was “‘A Denominational Fore- 
cast.” This meeting was held thus early 
in the morning to enable those present to 
join with the ministers of other denomina- 
tions at St. Paul’s Church at 10.45 to 
hear Dr. Ralph Sockman, pastor of Christ 
Church, New York City. 

The next meeting of the Universalist 
ministers of Greater Boston will be held at 
16 Beacon Street on Monday, Oct. 20, at 
10.45 a.m. Dr. F. W. Perkins will be the 
speaker, and his address will be a review of 
the new book by Shalom Asch entitled 
‘What I Believe.”’ 

The president of the ministers’ group 
for the ensuing year is Rev. John Q. Park- 
hurst of Waltham. The secretary-treas- 
urer is Rev. Albert C. Niles of South 
Weymouth. 


IMPROVED CHURCH PLANTS 


Quite a number of the churches have 
taken advantage of the summer recess to 
make improvements and repairs upon their 
properties. In an invitation card sent out 
to his people in the parish at Everett, Rev. 
George H. Wood solicited the attendance 
of all his people at the opening service on 
Sept. 7, that they might see and enjoy “a 
newly-decorated church and vestry.” 

During July and August the church 
building of the Universalists of Cambridge 
on Inman Street has been painted on the 
outside, the tower has been repaired and 
decorated, and at the present time the 
auditorium is being completely refinished. 
This extensive improvement has been 
made possible through the generosity of 
Miss Sarah J. Gunnison, whose benefac- 
tions included gifts to the parish and to 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society in the 
amounts of $10,800. Miss Gunnison and 
her sister, Miss Isabelle Gunnison, were 
faithful workers in the church for many 
years. Their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dan- 
iel Gunnison, were also loyal members of 
the church. The minister at the Cam- 
bridge church, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
has a full program outlined for the new 
year, one great feature of which will be 
the watchful care to be given to Univer- 
salist students from all over the country 
who are enrolled in the many colleges and 
universities of Greater Boston. 

Dr. Leighton, who began the 20th year 
of his pastorate in the parish of the First 
Church in Somerville on Oct. 1, reports 
that the vacation season has been a busy 
one inside and about the church plant. 
The interiors of the church building and 
the parish house have been freshened with 
new paint, and the heating plant has re- 
ceived a thorough overhauling, with the 
addition of a blower system, at a total cost 


of $1,200. The loyalty of the people pro- 
vided the money necessary to pay in full 
for these improvements before the work 
was done. Comprehensive plans are in 
progress to meet the Gloucester proposals 
of the state convention to step-up the 
work of the Church in this local field. 

Our church in Norwell, at Assinippi 
Corner, of which Dr. Merrill C. Ward is 
the pastor in connection with his parish 
in Abington, is planning on installing a new 
heating plant. Such a heating system is a 
real necessity. The women of the church 
have held food sales on the lawn of the 
church regularly each week throughout 
the summer. ‘The officers of the Assinippi 
society, chosen at the annual meeting, are: 
Albert Ewart, Accord, president; Mrs. 
Nettie Kenney, Grove Street, R. F. D., 
Rockland, clerk; Mrs. Effie Osborne, Ac- 
cord, treasurer. 

In Dr. Ward’s church in Abington a 
new heating plant was installed during 
the summer. 

On the opening Sunday of the new sea- 
son in the Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Lawrence, the minister, Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, faced a congregation of 120, 
10 more than upon the first Sunday a 
year ago. While the church was closed 
during July and August and the minister 
was serving in Sparta, N. J., needed re- 
pairs and other work were carried out on 
the church plant. The long-standing 
drainage problem of the ladies’ parlor 
has been solved by a W. P. A. sewer. 
More suitable quarters were provided for 
the minister. The doors at the front of 
the building were painted, and a general 
cleaning job was carried through by nine 
of the loyal women of the parish. 


BIBLES AND 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


There has recently been turned over to 
the office of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion by Miss Beals of Marblehead, the 
silver communion set formerly used in the 
Marblehead church. This set consists of 
two pitchers and four goblets. These 
pieces have been beautifully cleaned and 
will now be presented to some church in 
New England which can make apprecia- 
tive use of them. 

In this connection we may state that 
at the convention office also are two large 
pulpit Bibles, which will be presented to 
churches that are in need of such a Bible. 


PASTORATES 


With the opening of the new season of 
church activities there have been some 
changes in the general situation of pas- 
torates. Dr. F. W. Perkins is serving as 
interim pastor in Gloucester. No elec- 
tion has yet been made of a settled min- 
ister. Announcement will be made very 
soon of a new leader at Wakefield. Dr. 
Fister, whose resignation after 32 years of 
service in Milford was accepted early this 
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summer, is still caring for the Sunday ser- 
vices through September and October, at 
the wish of his people. This will enable 
the society to make careful plans for find- 
ing a successor to Dr. Fister. The Mil- 
ford church had already decided upon the 
plan approved by the General Convention 
in its recent meetings at Tufts College. 
This plan is to consider only one man at a 
time. One such possible applicant is now 
before the minds of the official group of 
the Milford society. 

After having the services on the first 
three Sundays of September of the state 
superintendent, Robert Dick, student 
assistant at Malden, and Rev. Charles 
Emmons, vice-president of the General 
Convention, the Second Church in Spring- 
field had upon the last Sunday of Sep- 
tember, and will have for the first two Sun- 
days of October, Eugene Adams of Tufts 
College as its supply minister. There is 
an opportunity for an experienced man in 
this parish, and the people of the church 
are ready for the settlement of such a 
pastor. 

The Peabody parish will most probably 
make choice of a successor to Mr. Hadley 
before many weeks. 


THE PLAN FOR A STEP-UP 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


The calendars and parish papers which 
are issued by many of the churches of the 
states indicate that the recommendation 
made by the convention at Gloucester in 
May for a step-up of at least 10 per cent 
in every phase of church activities is not 
only accepted by the local parishes, but is 
being pushed by the ministers of these 
groups. This is heartening and the Leader 
will promptly report upon the page of 
Massachusetts News some of the definite 
achievements along these lines. 

The plan is so simple, businesslike and 
possible that every parish should get back 
of its minister for the realization of these 
endeavors. All that is asked by the plan, 
as a minimum, is that one-tenth more be 
gained in every department. Why not try 
at once in the size of the congregation, the 
number of members in the church, the size 
of the church school, the activities of the 
young people, and the new families that 
are waiting to be visited and brought into 
the general circle of the friends of the 
church? 


“We've now come to Mr. Brown, the 
last speaker on our program,” said the 
weary toastmaster. 

Brown rose slowly as those about the 
banquet table made a weak but polite at- 
tempt at applauding. 

“T’m bored from listening so much,” 
he began, “and I’m too tired to give 
my speech. Any man who would like 
to know what I would have said if I’d 
been first on the list can read the speech; 
it’s here, all typewritten. Thanks.” 

Brown sat down amid deafening ap- 
plause.—Exchange. 
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MY VACATION MONTH 


For several years I have followed the 
practice of using all or part of my vacation 
weeks in visiting some of our smaller 
churches in Ohio and trying to provide 
services for them. The following is a very 
brief account of those visits in August: 

Alcony. This is a small village on a 
main highway seven miles east of Troy 
and in it we have a splendid, well-kept 
Universalist church building. Of late 
years services have necessarily been few 
and far between due to several reasons. 
However, with the people who still live in 
Alcony and those in near-by places, where 
there are no churches of our denomination, 
there is still opportunity for something 
of regular nature to be done here. I 
preached at Alcony for morning services 
on the 8rd and 17th. There was a splen- 
did attendance for each service, friends 
coming from Troy, Laura, Casstown, 
Conover and Plattsville. There had been 
no service for one year, and it was good to 
attempt to minister to the friends again. 

Palestine. Palestine is located quite 
near the Indiana-Ohio state line about six 
miles from Greenville. Here we have a 
splendid property, which is by far the 
better of the two church edifices in town. 
There is a real opportunity for some pion- 
eering work in Palestine and our church 
should be in use each Sunday ministering 
to the town and the countryside. I was 
here one year ago and since that time the 
church room has been nicely papered and 
some repairs made to the building. There 
had been but one service held since my 
last visit in 1940. We had very encour- 
aging attendances for both of this year’s 
services. On the 17th we had visitors from 
the Eaton and New Madison churches, 
and everybody enjoyed a social time fol- 
lowing the worship service. 

Jersey. It was my good fortune to be 
at our Jersey church on Aug. 24 for Sun- 
day school and church services. Rey. 
Leon P. and Rey. Martha G. Jones have 
carried on here for many years and, al- 
though they have now retired from active 
work, still live in the community and con- 
tinue to labor for the church and church 
school. The latter is under the direction of 
our very capable and energetic superin- 
tendent, Harry Williams, and on the 
morning of which I write there were 51 
present and good teachers for all classes. 
Jersey, with all the loyal folks helping Mr. 
Williams, is a shining example of real 
church school work. At the morning 
church service Mrs. Jones very graciously 
took charge and I attempted to bring the 
message to a splendid attendance of people. 
The Jersey church is quite hopeful that 
arrangements may be made whereby they 
may again secure a student minister for 
the coming year. In the afternoon of that 


same day a large group of friends pleas- 
antly surprised Mrs. Jones on the occa- 
sion of her 75th birthday anniversary. 
They came trooping in with many good 
things to eat, and we all enjoyed the social 
treat. 

Stanley C. Stall. 


DR. CUMMINS’ 
ENGAGEMENTS 

At the close of the convention at Tufts 
College Dr. Robert Cummins hurried to 
Sidney, Ohio, for a few hours with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Cummins, 
both of whom have been in failing health. 
From there he went to Cincinnati, where 
he met with the pulpit committee and, on 
Sunday, Sept. 21, preached. At the Bos- 
ton City Club on Monday, the 22nd, Dr. 
Cummins entertained at luncheon confer- 
ence representatives of the Congregational, 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches. 
Wednesday, the 24th, he addressed, at 
Dexter, Maine, the combined sessions of 
the Maine Convention at a closing lunch- 
eon and later installed the newly-elected 
officers. In Claremont, N. H., on the 27th, 
he spoke before the state convention meet- 
ing there. On Sunday, the 28th, he de- 
livered at Woodsville, N. H., the occa- 
sional sermon in observance of the 50th 
anniversary of the Woodsville parish. On 
Monday morning, the 29th, Dr. Cummins 
spoke at the Boston ministers’ meeting on 
“A Denominational Forecast,’’ and on 
Oct. 1 conducted the noon-day service at 
King’s Chapel, Boston. Other engage- 
ments include the meeting of the North 
Branch Association in Towanda, Pa., on 
Sunday, the 5th, where he is to speak both 
morning and afternoon, and the banquet 
of the Michigan Convention on the 6th, 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. He is to go from 
there to the New York Convention, meet- 
ing at Little Falls from the 6th to the 9th. 


PALMER CHURCH 
OFF TO A GOOD START 

Services in the Palmer, Mass., church 
were resumed on Sept. 7, after a successful 
series of union summer meetings with the 
Baptists and Congregationalists. 

On Aug. 26 the Ladies’ Social Union, 
under the direction of Mrs. Frederic A. 
Mooney, conducted a cafeteria supper on 
the church lawn, and on Sept. 26 and 27 
held its annual fall rummage sale. The 
cochairmen were Mrs. William H. Grady 
and Mrs. Elsie A. Marcy. 

The Clara Barton Guild has already 
held one food sale, and will hold another 
on Oct. 10. 

The Fortnightly Club started its fall 
meetings on Sept. 16. 

The annual meeting of the Men’s Club 
was held Tuesday evening, Sept. 16, and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Milton J. Wood; vice-president, 
William R. Faulkner; secretary-treasurer, 
Kenneth P. Keefe. A. Frederick Leonard 
was appointed chairman of the program 
committee. 

The first fall supper meeting of the 
teachers and officers of the church school 
was held Wednesday evening, Sept. 17, with 
18 teachers and officers present, lacking 
one of 100 percent attendance. Mrs. 
Frederic A. Mooney and Mrs. Annie K. 
Slaney, superintendent, were assisted in 
the supper arrangements by Joyce Kemp- 
ton and Barbara June Fisher. Joyce 
Kempton is the new secretary, and there 
were six new teachers present. 

The members of all auxiliary groups 
have been sewing for the Red Cross in 
their homes and at meetings in the church. 
Mrs. Annie K. Slaney is in charge of Red 
Cross work in Palmer. 


DIVINE PATERNITY 
REOPENS 

There was a congregation of 110 at the 
opening service of the season at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City on Sept. 14. On the following 
Sunday there were 120 present. Dr. Henry 
R. Rose preached. 


WATERLOO BOYS ACTIVE 

The Boys’ Club of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
church recently completed a highly success- 
ful experiment. Under Miss Nelle Hous- 
den they held a ‘Pan-American Good 
Neighbor Store’ for two days, Aug. 29 
and 30, in the former quarters of a building 
and loan association. The object was to 
raise money to buy subscriptions to the 
Readers Digest in Spanish to send to a list 
of people in the various countries of Latin 
America as a good-will gesture. This 
magazine is putting out a special edition 
in Spanish, which it is offering for $1 a 
year to anyone who wishes to subscribe for 
someone across the Rio Grande. To secure 
goods for the store, the boys solicited con- 
tributions from merchants and other resi- 
dents of the city, and by the time of open- 
ing on Friday morning the store was well 
stocked with a variety of articles. Even 
though $15 had been spent for advertising 
—the store space had been contributed by 
the owner—the proceeds will purchase 50 
subscriptions. Among those who co- 
operated with Miss Housdén and the boys 
in the venture were Marvin Chapman and 
Ralph Alexander, both active as athletic 
directors of the club. Several of the ladies 
of the church assisted in the actual opera- 
tion of the store. 

Six members of the Boys’ Club attended 
Midwest Institute at Shakamak this past 
summer on money the club members had 
earned. Now a girls’ club, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Charles Kammerdiner and 
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Mrs. Richard Shane, is being organized in 
the hope of earning money for the same 
purpose. Its members are now selling 
Christmas cards, and hold regular meet- 
ings Thursday evenings. 

This church joined with the majority of 
other churches in Waterloo to make Sept. 7 
Homecoming Sunday for the whole church 


family. 


FALL ATTENDANCE AND 
LOYALTY CRUSADE AT 
WORCESTER 

The First Universalist Church of 
Worcester, Mass., will join with more than 
a hundred churches of Worcester and 
Worcester County in the Fall Attendance 
and Loyalty Crusade, which this year is 
called “Our Spiritual Mobilization.” The 
first Sunday of October will mark the be- 
ginning of this movement and will also be 
World-wide Communion Sunday, which 
Christians the world over will observe in 
memory and love of the Master. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 809) 

not, must keep constantly before them the 
need of a plan, an objective, a continuity 
of theme, in developing a valuable worship 
service. 

The concluding chapters give suggestions 
for calls to worship, responses, special 
types of services, etc. Realizing that this 
book is not unique in the field of religious 
writings, I must say that what Mr. Susott 
has done he has done well. I found every 
page of reading enjoyable and profitable. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews has been spend- 
ing a week at Stowe, Vt. 


Rev. Morley R. Hartley of Galesburg, 
Til., will begin his pastorate in Monroe, 
Wis., on Oct. 12. 


Dr. Robert Cummins gave an interest- 
ing address to the Boston Ministers’ As- 
sociation, Sept. 29, upon the Convention 
and the future. The meeting was largely 
attended, and we shall report it next week. 


Rev. David Rose, son of Dr. Rose of 
Lynn, Mass., who took an Indiana circuit 
of churches for the summer only, has been 
called as regular pastor of the churches in 
Oaklandon, Galveston, Pleasant Valley 
and Salem. 


Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Shepard of the 
Los Angeles church are on leave from the 
pastorate and are traveling. They are 
conducting ‘Personality Defense’? cam- 
paigns in a number of churches and com- 
munities over the country. At present 
they are in Santa Fé, N. M., and go from 
there to points in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Tennessee. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley has re- 
turned to New York after three months 
in South America. He has made 26 public 
addresses, preached in the principal Hn- 
glish-speaking churches, visited a score of 
mission schools and stations, and inter- 


viewed leaders in various countries. Mrs. 
Priestley has also visited hospitals and 
nurses’ schools in these countries. 


Fred B. Perkins of Providence delivered 
a most interesting address over the radio, 
Sept. 28, from a Providence station, upon 
John Murray and the bicentennial cele- 
bration. Rev. Henry H. Schooley as- 
sisted with the devotional service. 


Obituary 
MRS. STEPHEN C. WELLS 


On Aug. 20, at Wilson, N. C., Carrie King Wells, 
widow of Stephen C. Wells, died while conversing 
with a friend who was visiting her in the hospital. 
Although she had been ill for several months, her 
condition had seemed to be improved, and the end 
came suddenly. Funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of the Universalist church 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., of which she was a devout 
and active member. She leaves two daughters, Miss 
Rosa and Miss Ella Wells of Wilson, and two sisters, 
Mrs. George B. King of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. 
Larry I. Moore of Newberne, N. C. Interment was 
in the family plot in Maplewood Cemetery in Wilson. 

Mrs. Wells was a daughter of Col. William M. 
and Almeta Peebles King of Pitt County, and was 
born on the King plantation, which was a grant from 
the King of England. Colonel King was a member of 
the North Carolina State Constitution Committee 
after the war between the states. Having the happy 
task of rearing seven children of his own and two or- 
phaned nephews, John and Edward Randolph, 
Colonel King maintained a private school for these 
children, in which they were prepared for and later 
entered various colleges, becoming after completion 
of their education outstanding citizens in their 
various communities. Mrs. M. O. Winstead of 
Rocky Mount, who became a tower of strength in 
her church and community, died nine years ago. 
Mrs. Wells attended Peace Institute in Raleigh, 
N. C., completing her education in Columbia, S. C. 

Carrie King’s girlhood was passed on the King 
plantation until her marriage in 1884 to Stephen C. 
Wells, a prominent young businessman of Wilson, 
who took her as a bride to the home he had prepared 
for her on Nash Street, where she resided until the end. 
Mr. Wells died in 1933, having been an invalid for 20 
years, during which period Mrs. Wells took charge of 
his business, displaying such executive ability that 
she won the admiration of the business world, not 
only for her capabilities and high standard of ethics 
but for the indomitable courage with which she left 
her previously sheltered life and faced the world of 
business. 

Mrs. Wells was an ardent member of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy and of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. A gentlewoman of the 
truest type, her great intelligence, high character, 
graciousness and charm made her a shining light in 
her community and to all everywhere who had the 
great privilege of knowing her. Although she has 
passed into that Other World, her spirit and her in- 
fluence for good will live on among the people of 
Wilson, where she lived for 57 years. 


Notices 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Michigan Association of Universalist Women 
will hold its annual meeting on the occasion of the 
Universalist-Unitarian conference at the Unitarian 
church in Ann Arbor, Oct. 5 and 6. 

Beatrice Case, President. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 116th annual convention of Universalist 
churches in New York State will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Little Falls Oct. 6-9. The 
annual sessions of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion will begin on Monday evening, ending on Tues- 
day evening. Wednesday will be Ministers’ Day and 
Women’s Day under the auspices of the A. U. W. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon on Wednesday evening. Thursday will 
be devoted to the business of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. The banquet speaker 
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will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, who is a 
former minister of the church in Little Falls, 
Reservations will be made by the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mrs. John I. Zoller, 26 Diamond 
St., Little Falls N. Y. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will meet in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Oct. 10, 11 
and 12, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and any other necessary business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of New York state will be held in 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Little Falls on 
Oct. 8 for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business which may 
legally come before it. 

Angela C. Peters, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 76th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with the women’s 
convention, will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 9 and 10, for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and any other business 
coming before the convention. Opening session 
11 a.m. Thursday. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN OF ILLINOIS 


The 51st annual fall meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Illinois will be held at Clin- 
ton, Wednesday, Oct. 15, opening session at 10 a. m. 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field worker, will talk 
on “The Educational Task of the Church.” The 
afternoon will be given over to conversation groups. 

Ruby Wintus Loescher, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Michigan Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual sessions at Ann Arbor on Oct. 5 and 6. 
All business matters, etc., will be taken up at that 
time. 

Lillian Crandell, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Oct. 7-10: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston. 

Oct. 14-17: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Minister 
Emeritus, Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Oct. 21-24, “College Presidents’ Week”: Tuesday, 
Pres. Daniel L. Marsh, LL. D., Boston University. 
Wednesday, Pres. Leonard Carmichael, LL. D., 
Tufts College. Thursday, Pres. J. Edgar Park, 
D. D., Wheaton College. Friday, Pres. Bancroft 
Beatley, Ed. D., Simmons College. 

Oct. 28-31: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 4 and 5: Rev. Wallace Forgey, First Baptist 
Church, Melrose. 

Nov. 6 and 7: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 11-14: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 18 and 19: Dean Edwin J. Van Etten, D. D.,. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Noy. 20, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 21: Dean Van Etten. 

Nov. 25-28, “Theological Schools’ Week”: Tuesday, 
Dean Earl Marlatt, D. D., Boston University 
School of Theology. Wednesday, Dean Angus 
Dun, D. D., Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Thursday, Dean Vaughan Dabney, D. D., 
Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 
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Center. Friday, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Dec. 2-5: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

Dec. 9-12: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Church, 
Boston. 

Dec. 16-19: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., The Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 

Dec. 23 and 24: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, The First 
Parish Church in Cohasset. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day, Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins. 

Dec. 26: Mr. Meserve. 


THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 
OVER THE RADIO 


Aug. 6: Author of Liberty. 

Aug. 13: The Church and the Democratic Way. 

Aug. 20: Democracy and the American Dream. 

Aug. 27: The American Indian under Democracy. 

Sept. 3: The Negro and Democracy. 

Sept. 10: The Immigrant in the Melting Pot. 

Sept. 17: Orientals in America. 

Sept. 24: The Jew in a Democracy. 

Oct. 1: Democracy and the American City. 

Oct. 8: Rural Life and the Future Society. 

Oct, 15: Children in a Democracy. 

Oct. 22: Uprooted People and Democracy. 

Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upon request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 
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Crackling 


The lecturer was emphasizing the de- 
moralizing effect of divorce. 

“Love,” he said, “is a quest; a proposal, 
a request; the giving of a daughter in mar- 
riage, a bequest; and marriage itself the 
conquest. But what is divorce?” 

Voice from the audience: ‘‘The inquest.”’ 
—Stray Stories. 

* * 

English takes a larruping at times in 
Montgomery’s not over-schooled Court- 
house. The latest from a disciple of Mrs. 
Malaprop is “magnesia victim.’”” Which 
calls to mind the county detective who 
once described George R. Huff as a “stormy 
pretzel” in the coroner’s office— North 
Penn Reporter. 

ey Ok 

A pompous individual was visiting an 
English school one day and was asked to 
quiz the children on geography. 

He began: ‘‘What is the capital of 
*Olland?” 

“H!’ was the crushing rejoinder from 
someone in the back row.—Montreal Star. 
* ox 

Poetic Rover (to Farmer): “And does 
this glorious setting sun mean nothing to 
you?” 

Farmer (mopping his brow): “I'll say 
it does. It means I can eventually unhitch 
the horses and go home.’’—Siray Stories. 

*“A nice sort of welcome!”’ said the father 
visiting his son at boarding school. ‘‘I am 
hardly out of the train when you ask me 
for money.” 

“Well, dad, you must admit the train 
was twenty minutes late.’”—Stray Stories. 
* * 

“Don’t you find that a new baby bright- 
ens up a home?” 

“T do. We have the lights on all night.” 
—Stray Stories. 

“She had a head like a doorknob.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

‘Any man could turn it.”—EHachange. 
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